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VICTOR HUGO'S MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE. 

One hundred years ago, on the 26th of February, 1802, 
when the century was not yet two years old, there came into 
the world in the old French town of Besangon a child who 
in the due course of days was christened Victor Marie Hugo. 
The child had fallen upon great times. For twelve years and 
more France had been seething like a huge caldron, and the 
seething was stained with blood. It was the throes of a na- 
tion trying in one mighty struggle to break from the bond- 
age of a long past. 

The overtaxed, priest-ridden, ignorant peasant, who had 
been bending for centuries over his hoe, had risen from his 
submissiveness, and demanded his rights with a vehemence 
not paralleled in history. The yoke of the Church galled him. 
He cast it off, and the priesthood was banished. The weight 
of the nobility pressed too hard upon his stooping shoulders. 
With a cry that shook the very foundations of government 
and society, he threw it off; the noble became an emigre, and 
titles ceased. For a short time it seemed that one vestige of 
the past would remain, that the idol of the nation would be 
spared, that there really was "a divinity that doth hedge a 
king about;" but at last the hand of the iconoclast was laid 
on this too, and Louis XVI. passed down to the guillotine, 
amid the hoarse shouts of the maddened populace. Then all 
was gone — king, court, and Church — swallowed up in that 
whirlpool called in history the French Revolution. With the 
cry of "Liberty, equality, fraternity," the import of which 
words it has scarce realized to-day, France rushed into the 
fray. Then began the fearful surge of events the first act of 
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which was the Reign of Terror, and the last — shall we say? — 
Napoleon on St. Helena. 

When Waterloo had brought peace, and men had time to 
look calmly about, a new order of things was at hand. In 
politics, in Church, in society, the Revolution had done its 
work. The fetters of the past were broken, and men thought 
at least that they had liberty. But there was yet one field 
untouched. The cradle of literature is rocked rather by the 
gentle hand of peace than by the rude shocks of war. The 
Revolution was no time for the crystallization of thought 
into literary form, and so when France breathed again after 
Waterloo men found that the tide had not touched the shore 
of letters. But the spirit of the Revolution was in the na- 
tional life, and could not long be stayed from this field too. 
The cry of the Revolution had been liberty — liberty from the 
shackles of the past, liberty of thought and act and speech. 
And young France only waited now a leader to carry this cry 
into the last stronghold of the enemy; only waited some in- 
trepid captain, some resistless genius, some Napoleon of let- 
ters, to lead on to victory. This leader was found in Victor 
Hugo. 

When "Hernani" was placed upon the boards of the old 
Theatre Francais, that memorable 25th of February, 1830, 
the last great battle of the Revolution was on, the struggle 
between the two greatest powers of earth — the past and the 
future. For forty-five days the contest raged with fury back 
and forth over every line of the play, till at last the ranks of 
the enemy were broken. The classicists were routed. Then 
began the new era in literature, the era of romanticism, and 
Victor Hugo was its spirit and hero, its incarnation. 

The first great work of Victor Hugo for his people was this 
— that he gave to French drama that which long ago Shakes- 
peare had given to the English drama, freedom of expres- 
sion and thought and action. He made the French stage 
natural and national. But great as was this work, it was not 
his greatest gift to his people. It was a message of liber- 
ty spoken rather to the world of drama than a message of 
life for the great nation of the people. Not here shall we 
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find his enduring monument; nor even in the field of lyric 
poetry, where he sung for patriot and home the sweetest 
songs that had yet been wooed from his mother tongue. 
The word that Victor Hugo brought to his countrymen was 
to come through his pen, but it was to come later, when ma- 
turity of experience had opened to him still larger fields of 
life. 

We may turn for a parallel to the literary movements in 
Great Britain. In English letters Scott had for thirty years 
been charming a world of readers with his inimitable tales of - 
romance, when Dickens came to bring to men a new gospel. 
Scott had borne his readers on the wings of fancy to far fields 
of history, and with the flash of his imagination had lighted 
up dim and almost forgotten days — days of the Norman lord 
and the Saxon swineherd, of Ivanhoe and Robin Hood; or he 
had led his followers dreaming into the magic fields of border 
legend, where truth and fiction were blended. When Scott 
lacked material, his mind feasted on the past. Not so with 
Dickens. When the springs of inspiration ran low, he laid 
down his pen and betook himself to the crowded streets of 
London town, there out of the throngs of struggling men and 
women to get new inspiration. He held up to his readers 
no far-off historic or legendary characters, but the men and 
women of his own day with the common failings of mankind — 
Old Squeers and Mr. Micawber and David Copperfield and 
Little Nell, and the rest. He compelled his readers to an in- 
terest in their fellow-men. His gospel was the new gospel of 
philanthropy. 

A like message Victor Hugo was to bring to his people 
across the Channel after still another thirty years, a message 
which was to be new to them. Many gospels they had heard 
in the momentous years which were gone. Cynical Voltaire 
bad spoken words of skepticism which they had learned only 
too quickly. Rousseau and Saint Pierre had brought to 
them the message that "Man is one world, and hath another 
to accompany him." They had taught men to behold the 
wonders and beauties of the natural world in which they live. 
To this day the fresh breath of nature that comes to us from 
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"Paul and Virginia" wins us to this classic idyl of the wood. 
Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael had taught their coun- 
trymen that there was a world beyond the confines of France, 
where men lived and thought deeply — a world worthy of ad- 
miration and emulation. "Les Nachez" and "L'itineraire de 
Paris a Jerusalem" and "De l'Allemagne" had broadened the 
horizon of short-sighted France till it embraced in its com- 
pass America and Germany and the Orient, and marked a 
new epoch in the thought life of their countrymen. These 
all had been leaders of their people into new and broader 
fields. 

But the children of the Revolution, these men of new 
France, sorely needed to learn another lesson, more impor- 
tant than all these. Every page of their history stood in the 
way of that lesson. Under the kings the peasant had been a 
chattel, or a beast of burden to carry the taxes of the crown, 
and not a man. In the Reign of Terror he was so much ma- 
terial to barricade the streets of Paris, or so much ferocity to 
carry out the bloody plans of a Danton or a Robespierre. 
Under Napoleon he was so much machinery to wield a bayo- 
net and win a battle. "What do I care for men," said the 
warrior one day, "so long as my plans succeed?" Not a ves- 
tige here of that common sympathy which should make the 
whole world kin. 

After centuries of civil oppression and fraternal bloodshed, 
Victor Hugo came to bring to the French people the message 
of the brotherhood of man. And this gospel, like that of 
Charles Dickens, was to come through his novels. Readers 
were no longer served with scenes and actions from history or 
from foreign lands. They were led along the familiar streets 
and boulevards and parks of the Paris of his day. To be sure, 
Balzac was at this time inviting the attention of his readers 
to the world about them, through the pages of "La Comedie 
Humaine," but it was not to provoke compassion. Victor 
Hugo compels sympathy; he compels us to go with him into 
lowly places, into scenes of struggle and suffering and sin, 
mercifully veiling those things which M. Zola and his school, 
following in the wake of Balzac, have seen fit more recently 
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to bring to the light of day. It is not Roman warriors nor 
Spanish Dons nor pompous kings that we meet in "Les 
Miserables," Victor Hugo's greatest novel in this new spirit, 
but the French government in its courts, Javert the inex- 
orable policeman, Gavroche the street urchin, Fantine the 
mother whose husband was none, little Cosette the fatherless, 
and chief of all, Jean Valjean the convict, the man whose life 
experienced the great battle between right and wrong, the 
unequal strife between justice and injustice. 

Victor Hugo taught his readers the new truth of the hu- 
manity of all men, even the lowest. He opened the eyes of 
his countrymen to the sufferings and sorrows and human- 
ness of the poor about them — and the injustice which they 
endured at the hands of law and society. He became the 
champion of the downtrodden. He taught men how to real- 
ize in some measure in their lives the meaning of those words 
which had long been upon their lips, the cry of the Revo- 
lution, "Liberty, equality, fraternity," words which till then 
had been almost a mockery. 

When future years shall have dispelled envy and carping 
criticism, when men shall come calmly to measure the influ- 
ence of Victor Hugo upon his time, they will find his endur- 
ing monument not in the stately Pantheon of Paris, where 
they have laid him to rest, and over whose Corinthian por- 
tal an honoring nation has inscribed "France to her great 
men in memory," but in these words inscribed in the hearts of 
his countrymen: "He brought to his people the message of 
the brotherhood of man." I have said enduring, for may we 
not believe as the author himself says in the preface to "Les 
Miserables," "So long as the three great problems of the 
country, the degradation of man by the proletariat, the down- 
fall of woman through hunger, and the atrophy of the child 
through night, shall remain unsolved, ... so long as 
there shall remain upon the earth ignorance and misery, 
books such as this cannot be in vain?" A. B. Cooke. 

Wofford College. 



